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stand the arms of either, and was therefore compelled
to fall back upon the protection of the British. Hence it
was that he was only too ready to enter into negotiations
with Kennaway. But the British on the other hand,
though willing to combine against Tippoo, were by no
means anxious to excite the hostility of the Mahrattas.,
who were at that time equally their allies as well as the
Nizam. Therefore it was that, in the treaty with Kenna-
way, the Mahrattas, equally with the Kings of Travancore
and Tanjore, were excluded as powers against whom
the British should not be liable to fight. As long as
Tippoo was the common enemy, this arrangement worked
very well, but after he had been conquered in 1792, and
the danger averted, at all events for a time, the difficulty
again arose. The Mahrattas again pressed their claims
against the Nizam for arrears of chouth, and Nizam All
appealed to the British for protection. But the British
urged with justice that they had no more right to side
with the Nizam against the Mahrattas than they would
be justified in taking the part of the Mahrattas against
the Nizam. It is true that they were bound to give the
Nizam support, but not against their own allies to whom
they were equally bound by treaty. It must be re-
membered that the condition of affairs at the end of the
seventeenth century was very different from what
it is now. The British power was not then strong enough
to oppose in South India the combined power of the
Mahrattas princes, especially as in such a case the latter
would probably be helped by Tippoo, who, though
beaten in the last war, was still formidable. Accordingly,
the Governor-General declined to interfere, and, as
neither the Mahrattas nor the Nizam would give way,
after some time spent in useless negotiations, war became
inevitable. At this time the Nizam had in his service a